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sion, but it is difficult to see how such a discussion is of any practical 
value to a lawyer in his profession until it has become apparent that 
some such modification is to take place and is to affect the decisions 
of the courts. 

The primary object of a law school is to prepare lawyers to dis- 
charge the duties of their profession. Such preparation should not be 
narrow in its scope, and yet, in view of the technical preparation 
absolutely necessary, it is doubtful whether the present boundaries of 
legal education can be very considerably enlarged without either 
unreasonably extending the time of preparation for entering upon 
professional life, or, on the other hand, omitting subjects which are 
absolutely essential in the proper discharge of professional duties. 

On the whole it seems doubtful whether the effort indicated by this 
volume to induce law teachers and law students to omit subjects in 
technical law for the purpose of enlarging their studies in theories of 
administration and government will be successful, or indeed, ought 
to be successful. The liberal education which the lawyer should have, 
may well be required of him as a preliminary preparation ; but the work 
of the law school must necessarily be confined to subjects which are 
largely technical, and the instruction must necessarily be given by 
those who devote their principal attention to the law as it is admin- 
istered. 

Eulin McClain. 



International Law. By L. Oppenheim, LL.D. Lecturer on Inter 
national Law, University of London. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Company. Vol. I. 1905. Pp. xxxvi, 610. Vol. II. 
1906. Pp. xxxiv, 595.) 

As might be expected the events of far-reaching importance which 
have taken place within the past decade in the field of international 
relations have led to an increased interest in the subject of interna- 
tional law. This interest has created a demand for works inter- 
preting the subject in the light of recent developments. An excellent 
example of the attempts to satisfy this demand is the work of Mr. 
Oppenheim, written professedly as an elementary work for the purpose 
of giving the general reader a survey of the whole field. To use the 
language of the author: "It is a book for students, written by a 
teacher." In common with nearly all present day writers upon the 
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subject, he makes international law rest upon consent. He dis- 
cards the narrow definition of law and puts forth the following : " Law 
is a body of rules for human conduct within a community which by 
common consent of this community shall be enforced by external 
power." It is doubtful if in this formulation of a definition he has 
done much toward clearing up the question of whether or not inter- 
national rules of conduct are law. It may be that this is one of the 
" definitions more or less ambiguous, " which, to use his own language, 
" have been intentionally so framed because the actualities on which 
they are based are not altogether clear." 

The work consists of two volumes. Volume I treats of peace and is 
divided into four parts. Part I discusses the subjects, Part II, the 
objects of the law of nations, Part III, the organs of international rela- 
tions; Part IV, international transactions. It will no doubt strike 
the reader as a little strange that the peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be discussed in the volume on war rather than in the volume 
relating to peace. 

Volume II discusses war and neutrality. The author's conception 
of war seems to us open to criticism. He says: " War is the conten- 
tion between two or more States through their armed forces for the 
purpose of overpowering each other and imposing such conditions of 
peace as the victor pleases." This makes all wars, wars of conquest. 
Such a definition might well have been formulated by Alexander or 
Napoleon, but it does not correspond to the present conception. The 
purpose of war is to assert and protect rights, the overpowering of, or 
injury to, the other nation is incidental. The possibilities of war 
should not be confused with its purpose. 

Upon the question of the capture of private property at sea, Mr. 
Oppenheim's view is the orthodox British view. There is a strong 
tendency toward conservatism discoverable throughout the volume, 
though perhaps not to such an extent as to detract from its value. 
The work as a whole is a valuable one, and the criticisms offered 
should not be interpreted as a lack of appreciation on the part of the 
the reviewer of its careful, painstaking character. The author has 
placed students of international law under obligations to him for the 
amount of research he has done and the plain manner in which he 
has given to them the results of his industry. 

Edwin Maxey. 



